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ABSTRACT 


Swedish efforts to retain farmlands are part of a more comprehensive 
policy to enhance the economic viability of the family farm. Aside from 
the containment of urbanization, which is accomplished by a number of 
planning tools, farm rationalization is the major element in overall Swedish 
policy. Rationalization, which has generally meant the creation of larger 
individual farms, has allowed the family farm to achieve certain scales of 
economy and to take advantage of technological innovations. The key actor 
in the rationalization and containment process has been the country agricul- 
tural board, a creature of local government with unique and comprehensive 
powers to regulate land markets, extend credit, provide technical advice to 


farmers, and organize and manage farm amalgamation. 


The senior author wishes to acknowledge with appreciation, a grant from the 
Kellogg Foundation which provided travel and visitation funds for Sweden, and 
to Mr. Herbert Marktorp of the Kristianstads County Agricultural Board. 
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FARMLAND AND AGRICULTURAL POLICY IN SWEDEN: 
AN INTEGRATED APPROACH 


I. INTRODUCTION 


It has become commonplace for analysts to divide farmland preservation 
strategies from overall agricultural policy. Such distinctions fail to view 
agricultural matters in an integrative and comprehensive way. This may be 
explained, in part, by the widely held notion that farmland retention is 
little more than an urban containment strategy. This is only partially the 
case and this attitude betrays a less than full understanding of the com- 
plexity of agriculture in a changing environment. The direction and linkages 
of Swedish policy suggest that alternative modes are possible and that the 
containment of urban expansion is not the only land-based problem facing 


agriculture in a developed and mature economy. 


II. SWEDISH AGRICULTURAL POLICY 

The basic philosophy underlying modern Swedish agricultural policy 
dates back to 1947, when the first Agricultural Act was instituted. As 
Hirsch and Maunder have noted, "This is considerably longer than is the case 
in most other European countries" (Hirsch and Maunder, 1978, p. 79). The 
main goal of this long-term program was to grant persons working in agri- 
culture the same income as employees in other sectors of the economy. 
Commodity production goals were also established in these guidelines. 
Because of Sweden's traditional neutrality, there was concern that agri- 
cultural production required attention to insure a minimum production in 
times of international emergency. Too much assistance, on the other hand, 
might lead to over-production and the persistence of ineffective or obsolete 


units and practices. 


There have been three major Swedish Agricultural Acts (1947, 1967 and 
1977), which set forth income, production and economic efficiency goals, 
along with certain methods for achieving those goals. Although the income 
problem was the main object of intervention in the 1947 Act, it became 
evident that income and production goals could not be attained without the 
rationalisation of farms and improvements in management. Consequently, 
when the Agricultural Act was amended in 1967, rationalization became the 
key element in the new policy. In the Swedish context rationalization has 
meant the amalgamation of scattered ownerships into one large, unified unit, 
the transfer of land from retiring farmers to younger ones and the creation . 
of larger units able to take advantage of certain economics of scale through 
technological advances. 

In an effort to avoid a surplus of farm goods and falling priceaem 
reduction in output was to be accomplished by "encouraging an accelerated 
reduction in farm units, primarily marginally productive units in remote 
areas'' (Cohen, p. 7). To accomplish this a ‘transitiomesupporc scheme" was 
introduced in an effort to induce other farmers with small holdings into 
other forms of employment, or into early retirement. Also, emphasis shifted 
from rationalization of small family farms to the formation of “farm enter- 
prises" which could optimize land, labor and capital. Thus, during the 
1960's and early 1970's, Sweden was actually pursuing a program to reduce 
both the number of farms and farmers. On average, more than 8,000 farms 
had been discontinued each year during 1960-1973 (OECD, 1978, p. 17). Although 


some of the lands belonging to abolished farms went into production in neigh- ~ 


boring farms, most land was simply idled. It is clear that farmland preserva- 


tion was not an issue in the early 1970's. 


By the late 1970's, however, it became apparent that the old measures 
of self-sufficiency were deemed unreliable. New proposals meant a drastic 
change in agricultural policy and this culminated in the Agricultural Act 
of 1977. The new Act emphasized the need for cultivating all land suitable 
for agriculture and for maintaining (not reducing as in the 1967 guidelines) 
existing production capacity. 

Unlike the 1967 policy, the 1977 Act attempts to limit the development 
of very large commercial units, especially in hog, broiler.and egg production, 
in order to protect smaller family farms. This shift in policy was tied 
to three factors. First, regional economic policy stressed maintaining the 
viability of all regions and this could not be possible with the continued 
' abandonment of family holdings. This was particularly the case in remote 
areas where the family farm was the anchor of the entire local and regional 
economy. Second, growing evidence suggested that family farms were more 
efficient units of production relative to the larger scale commercial opera- 
tions (Granath, 1981; O'Hagan, 1978). Third, family holdings were judged 
to be critical to the maintaining of the aesthetic quality of rural areas. 
This was not only significant for the emerging recreation and tourism-based 
enterprises in such areas, but also, to use Hagerstrand's phrase, as a 
"caretaker of the historical and biological values of the landscape" 

(Hagerstrand, p. 24). 
III. THE INSTITUTIONAL FRAMEWORK 

Sweden's agricultural programs are the responsibility of two boards 
which exist under the direction of the Federal Ministry of Agriculture: the 
National Agricultural Marketing Board (NAMB), and the National Agricultural 


Board (NAB). The NAMB administers programs and activities aimed at achieving 


current agricultural income goals, while the NAB's activities are geared 
toward achieving current economic efficiency goals through rationalization 
activities. As agricultural strategies have evolved, these two boards have 
adjusted their activities accordingly. 

The National Agricultural Marketing Board is appointed by the Ministry 
of Agriculture and consists of a chairman and five members (two of whom 
represent consumers' interests, while two represent producers' interests). 
To achieve income goals, the NAMB administers agriculture price regulation 
activities and related foreign trade measures. While the NAMB places no 
direct controls on the production of most commodities (exceptions include 
sugar), it attempts to guide production and to achieve income parity for 
farmers. The main mechanism for achieving these dual objectives is the 
regulation of market prices, which has been a feature of all policies since 
1947. In addition to periodic reviews, farm prices are adjusted biannually 
to reflect increases in production costs, inflation and major changes in 
the world marketplace. 

Like the NAMB, the National Agricultural Board is also appointed by 
the Ministry of Agriculture and consists of a chairman and at least five 
other members. As part of its attempt to achieve economic efficiency in 
agriculture, the NAB oversees the rationalization of farms through its 
supervision of twenty-four county agricultural boards (CABs). The CABs 
are the central actors in the administration of farm rationalization and 


farmland retention activities. 


IV. RATIONALIZATION AND FARMLAND RETENTION 
The CABs, established in 1948, each consist of nine members: the chair- 
man (who is usually the County's Governor) and three other members are appoir 


by the Government, while four members are appointed by the County Council. 


Each CAB also has a Director. Even though the members are political appointees, 
they are invariably farmers or people closely connected with local agriculture. 
A representative of CAB is available in each rural district (commune) to 
provide direct local contact with farmers. This is not unlike the pattern 
of agricultural representatives or extension agents who operate in North 
America. As O'Hagan has noted, the establishment of the CABs the the dele- 
gation of operational authority to the individual boards has "enabled flexi- 
bility in the CAB operations and served to avoid centralized administration 
of the rationalization support, such as might be distasteful to the people 
in rural areas who were affected." (O'Hagan, p. 193). 

The CABs have four major responsibilities: (1) administration of 
governmental financial assistance for external and internal rationalization 
of farms; (2) development and revision of county rationalization plans; 
(3) regulation of land acquisition and the ability to actively engage in 
land purchases; and (4) provision of a counselling and individualized planning 
service for retiring farm families and those staying in production. 

CAB-administered government financial assistance for rationalization 
has been in the form of grants and guarantees on loans which farmers attain 
from regular credit sources. It has been possible for grants and guarantees 
to cover all of the costs of enlargement or of internal improvements. The 
financial assistance available has changed with each change in agricultural 
policy. For example, under the Land Acquisition Act of 1955, rationalization 
grants and guarantees became available for expanding properties, but internal 
or technological rationalization grants were only available for improvements 
which were economically jusatified on farms that would in future be economically 


viable production units. The newest form of loan, the deferred interest 


loan, was created in 1977 to help those with little capital get started in 
agriculture. This form of loan was necessary because of the rapid rise in 
agricultural land prices, the result of an increase in land speculation, 
which acted as a barrier to new farmer entry. Special rationalization pro- 
grams for less populated and less inherently productive areas, like those 
in northern Sweden, involve much higher government investment in forms of 
grants, subsidies, etc. For example, farmers in northern Sweden receive 
special price supplements for milk, meat and pork, and can obtain a five- 
year waiver on interest payments on government loans amortized for thirty 
years. 

The CABs are also responsible for developing and revising county plans 
for farm rationalization within the framework of national and regional goals 
and plans. "An important part of these plans is the search for farms suited 
to development which can form a basis for rationalization (to facilitate 
the planning, a register is kept of all farms giving details of interest 
for structural rationalization)" (OECD, p. 44). These plans often provide 
guidelines for CAB regulation of agricultural land acquisition. 

The basis for CAB real estate regulation power was provided by the Land 
Acquisition. Act. of. 1965..; This Act 

represented an important change in Sweden's agricultural land 

polieiés.*» In“contrast*to previous legislation, this Act con 

tained no absolute obstacles to acquisition of agricultural 

land by other than active farmers. Rather, it indicated 

conditions under which County Agricultural Board approval for 

acquisition of agricultural land might be refused, after 

examination of the relevant circumstances on a case-by-case 

basis, and provided some general priorities which the CAB 

were to apply in reaching their decisions (O'Hagan, p. 158). 
Accordingly, first priority was to be given to farmers wishing to buy 
agricultural land, but considerable discretion was left for CAB maneuvering 


on this matter. The main purpose of the Act was to promote economically 


efficient holdings and required CAB permission on all agricultural land 


transactions except those between family members. Acquisition permission 
could be refused by the CAB on the basis of a potential change in land use 
or the transfer of land to non-farmers, and under these circumstances, the 
CAB is obliged to purchase the land in question at the purchase price that 
had been agreed upon by the seller and the prospective buyer. CABs may also 
refuse a purchase if the price is deemed to be excessive, thus potentially 
distorting the lecal land market. Most land that has passed through CAB 
ownership was not acquired through the denial of acquisition permission however; 
the majority of CAB land has been offered by farmers directly to the Boards 
(Sinclair, 1980). Once CABs have purchase agricultural land, they seek 
buyers who wish to use it in the manner deemed appropriate by the CAB. As 


the following chart indicates, sales have historically exceeded purchases. 


_ The land purchases and sales 
of the County Agricultural Boards 


This is due, in part, to the desire to "leak" or transfer historically 
government owned lands, as well as those farms acquired or purchased by 
the CABs. Moreover, CABs have seldom held lands for longer than two-year 
periods of time. 

Funding for CAB purchases comes from the National Land Fund which was 
established in 1948; when CAB land is sold, the revenue is returned to the 
Fund. Normally, CABs pay regular market prices when obtaining agricultural 
land, but equalization grants are available to compensate sellers "in caged 


where the assessed value is higher than the market value of the property" 


(OECD, p. 45). While this might be an anomaly in North America - where marke 


value is the upper limit on assessed value - it is nonetheless observable 
(Schall, 1971: Skaburskis, 1982). 

The CABs also administer the "transition support scheme" which was 
developed to facilitate the intergenerational transfer of land and holdings 
from older, limited resource farmers to younger operators of rationalized 
units. For those wishing to leave agriculture, the CABs provide vocational 
guidance, information, retraining programs, monetary allowances and trans- 
fer grants to aid in relocation. To qualify for this support, the farmer 
must have started operation prior to 1967, have two to twenty hectares of 
arable land, and not be of pensionable age (i.e., not beyond 67 years of 
age). By stimulating occupation changes and shifts or early retirement, 
lands become available for amalgamation or rationalization to other units. 

The effectiveness of the CABs system is open to some question as is 
the case with nearly any direct delivery approach of services and informa- 
tion. One survey of the CAB in the Kalmar region, during the period of 


1956-1971, suggests that only slightly over one-half (53%) of all farmers 


had direct contact with the CAB, and of those who had contact with it, only 
half of those had more than two direct contacts with the Board (Petrini and 
Bolin, p. 285). Still, approximately forty percent of all land purchased 
for farm unit enlargement has come from CABs (Bolin, 1974). 

A more recent study of the CAB operating in the County of Kristian- 
stads within Skane province confirms similar levels of contact between the 
CAB and local farmers. This is somewhat misleading, however, for much of 
the direct contact with farmers is done by farm organizations and co- 
operatives with the CAB working in support of these groups. Thus, the 
impact of the CAB on the farming community is likely to be far more signifi- 
cant than a fifty percent contact rate might indicate. 

The CAB advisory system has matured over the years to become a very 
comprehensive service. It is clearly geared to farmers rather than to 
agricultural hobbyists, and provides courses offered throughout the county 
in all phases of agriculture, uses radio and newspapers for information 
dissemination, maintains direct contact with individuals and groups, and 
operates an extensive publication program sponsored by the Swedish University 
of Agricultural Sciences. Data on farms and their needs is maintained in 
a very elaborate and detailed computerized data bank which includes 
information on farm values and production receipts and costs, land, 
machinery, equipment, farm employess and other relevant data, as well as 
the physical resource base of the unit. This information, which is con- 
stantly updated, is held confidential and constitutes the everyday working 


information of the CAB. 
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In Kristianstads, approximately fifteen percent of farm sales are 


denied outright because they are judged to be speculative investments or 


somehow "contraty to the public interest" (Marktorp, 1981). Such a judg- 


ment is derived from existing data and projected needs. Generally speaking, 


farms on soils of class 10, 9, and 8 - the very best farming soils - cannot 


be sold for other than farming purposes. Another twenty-five percent of 


the sales are initially turned down because the prices paid for the farms 


are judged 


land market 


to be too high, with the potential to skewer the entire local 


- An evaluation of all sales within the five-year period of 


1975-80 suggests that acceptable sales do not, as a rule, exceed total 


capital cost (land, buildings, machinery, livestock, etc.) plus ten percent 


profit leve 
(Marktorp, 
These 
land use pl 
Industrial 


expansion p 


ls calculatéd on an annual appreciation rate of ten percent. 
198i). 

local efforts to retain farmlands are supported by a national: 
anning system inaugurated in the early 1970s (Jaakson, 1975). 
location decisions, resource development proposals and urban 


lans all come under the scrutiny of this process which ties 


together the national government, the counties (Ian) and the municipalities 


(kommun) . 
Parliament, 
lands by re 


Exclusive a 


The specific guidelines of the planning act, as approved by 
encourage counties and municipalities to protect agricultural 
-directing development onto other sites at increased densities. 


gricultural zoning is also Provided for in these areas where 


urbanization pressures exist. Again in the case of the municipality 


(kommun) of 


Kristianstad, one of the most productive agricultural areas which 


is also witnessing urban Pressures, is instructive. Where the 1977 plan 


for the mun 


obvious tha 


icipality is contrasted with that of earlier yesrs, it becomes 


t arable lands have received significant protection. One 


my ae 


commentator had noted that: 

As late at 1969, when the government of the commune adopted a so- 

called development plan with guidelines for the location of future 

housing and industry, no regard was paid to agriculture. That was 
natural considering the outlook at that time on the future of Swedish 
agriculture. Today it is quite different. The directions laid down 
for the physical planning have ... changed the situation radically. 

(Brasch, 1979, p. 466). 

An OECD report, which surveyed land preservation in urban/rural fringe 
areas indicated that "this land saving as compared with former plans is the 
general rule throughout the country" (OECD, 1979, p. 64). While farmland 
has clearly been lost to urbanization, it would appear that the fear of 
sprawl, which is the key motivation of so much North American policy 
(Lapping, 1980), is not as pervasive in Sweden since these initiatives 
have been implemented (Odmann and Dahlberg, 1970; National Housing Board, 
1970; Heimburger, 1976). Swedish urban land a programs have also 
aided in this process (Passow, 1970; Strong, 1979). Approximately 70 
percent of all urban land in Sweden is owned by municipalities ( Strong, 
1970, p. 45) and fully 75 percent of all new construction in the decade 
1965-75 took place on municipally owned land (Heimburger, 1976, p. 31). 
This factor, explained in part by the desire to harmonize urbanization with 
open space preservation, has provided the farming community with a degree 
of predictability in terms of the operation of land markets. The land base 
for the land banks is largely the creation of the "first option" law (SFS 
1967: 868) which retains for municipal government the prerogative in any 
land transaction. Finally, a strong capital gains tax (Realisationsvinst, 


SFS 1967: 748-755), which operates as a land value increment tax, frustrates 


speculation in fringe areas and this too butresses the farming community. 
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V. CONCLUSION 


The key issues for Swedish policy have been the need to provide 
mechanisms for the rationalization of farms to insure their continued 
economic viability during periods of structure change and adjustment and, 


the: strong desire to preserve high quality farmlands in all regions from 


passing into non-agricultural uses. Emphasis upon the latter is undoubtedly 


conditioned by the small amount of arable land in the country - less than 


‘ 
: 


10% - and the insecurity Swedes feel about a food supply which is dependent 


upon substantial imports. 


Over the past three decades a major revision has taken place in 


thinking on the value of the family farm. While efforts have been directed 


toward making farms more economically viable - this has often been inter- 


preted to mean larger units - the family farm remains the basis of Swedish 


agricultural structure. This emphasis on the centrality of the family farm 


is a reflection of social policy preferences as well as economic criteria. 


Land as a major capital input has occupied a central place in agri- 


cultural policy development. Farm enlargement or rationalization has been 


judged to be an appropriate response to shifts in the agricultural economy 
and new technological advances. In an effort rouaid farmers in obtaining 
additional lands, a system based upon County Agricultural Boards (CABs) 
has been devised. These CABs provide financing for land purchases, aid 
those wishing to leave farming for alternative income pursuits or early 
retirements, and function as a major actor in local rural land markets 

by permitting or denying land sales and transfers. Additionally, by pro- 
viding any number of direct advisory services and demonstrations to 
farmers, the CABs are in a position to further support their investments 


to become more viable as production units. The linkage between capital: 


ON Ne ee 


and land provision and extension service constitutes a major institutional 
innovation. Overall Swedish land use policy and programs also support these 
initiatives in agriculture. 

The Swedish policy emphasis is upon maintaining the viability of farming 
in changing times while North American policy, and especially that in the 
U.S., is upon the indiscriminate extension of tax breaks to all owners of 
farm land. Moreover, Sweden has attempted to integrate rural and urban, 
development policies; such a degree of integration does not exist in North 
America. Finally, Swedish society has accepted a greater degree of land 
market intervention by government, albeit local control, at a time when North 


American policy seems disjointed and confused at its best. 
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